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and state demonstration agents who would In-
duce different farmers to cultivate a limited area
according to specific directions. As these agents
were appointed by the Department of Agriculture,
the farmer was flattered by being singled out by
the Government. In most cases the results of the
experiments were far superior to those which the
farmer had obtained merely by following tradition,
and he usually applied the successful methods to
his whole farm. Some of his neighbors, who visited
the demonstration plot to scoff at the idea that any
one in Washington could teach a farmer how to
grow cotton or corn, were wise enough to recognize
the improvement and to follow the directions.
Every successful demonstration farm was thus a
center of influence, and the work was continued
after Dr. Knapp's death under the charge of his
son, Bradford Knapp.

The idea of the boys' corn club was vitalized in
1908 by Dr. Knapp, who planned to establish a
corn club in every neighborhood, with county and
state organizations. Each boy was to cultivate a
measured acre of land in corn, according to direc-
tions and keep a strict account of the cost. The
work of his father, or of a hired man, in ploughing
the land must be charged against the plot at the